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The Metropolitan Museiun of Art 



Dear Educators, 

We would like to extend to you a warm welcome to the Metropolitan Museum of Art! In the up- 
coming year, you and your fourth-grade students will be diving headfirst into the history of New York State 
and especially New York City. The New York City Department of Education's 2014-2015 Social Students 
Scope and Sequence requires that fourth graders learn about and research entrepreneurs and inventors who 
made important contributions to business, technology, and New York State communities in addition to the 
emergence of New York as an economic power in the United States and worldwide. As a museum with 
many resources on these topics, our education department wishes to support you as an educator in provid- 
ing a rich, meaningful, and long-term learning experience for your students. It is therefore with pride that 
we introduce our new curriculum for the fourth grade: Art & Commerce: Exploring the importance of 
art in early 20th century New York through the entrepreneurship of Louis Comfort Tiffany. 

This curriculum is intended to allow students to explore the connection between art and commerce 
in New York during the early twentieth century. Through visitation of the Metropolitan Museum of Art's 
physical and online collections of the works of Louis Comfort Tiffany, students will develop concepts of 
entrepreneurship, advertisement, and business in the context of how art and culture fit into the lives of New 
Yorkers in the early 1900s. 

Lessons included in this curriculum expose students to art-making processes, including a culminat- 
ing class project which will transform your classroom into Louis Tiffany's 1900s showroom on Fourth 
Avenue, allowing students to take ownership of their learning. A lesson on advertisement includes the ex- 
amination of one of Tiffany Studios' newspaper advertisements from 1902, while a lesson on the concept of 
entrepreneurship gets students thinking on paper. With a focus on art, writing, and public speaking, this 
curriculum will strengthen students' skills in language arts and covers multiple Common Core Standards. 

We thank you for your time and interest in our new program, and encourage you to contact our mu- 
seum-school liaison at blester(g)mma.org or (607) 123-4567 with any questions or to receive a copy of the 
curriculum and set up a visitation date. 

Sincerely, 
Brittany S. Lester 



Museum-School Liaison 
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I. PRE-LESSON ONE: Entrepreneurship 



LEARNING GOALS 

• Students will understand the meaning of entrepreneurship and can apply it to real-world 
contexts. 

• Students will have a basic grasp of the history and terminology of Louis Comfort Tiffany, 
his Favrile glass artwork, and Tiffany Studios. 



MATERIALS AND SPACE 

This lesson would be conducted in the school classroom. Table or floor space should be 
available so that students can work comfortably as individuals or in small groups. A large area of 
rug or floor space should be available to allow students to come together with their instructor to 
engage in whole group discussion. 

This lesson will require the following materials: 

• Entrepreneurship worksheets 

• Either: A projector (or SmartBoard) with computer and digital images of Louis Comfort 

Tiffany, a variety of Favrile glass works, and Tiffany Studios 

OR 

A whiteboard (or SmartBoard), or large paper pad (easel size) with printed images 
of Louis Comfort Tiffany, a variety of Favrile glass works, and Tiffany Studios 

• Pencils 

• Clipboards 

• A variety of random, common items found at home or in school, placed in a large bag. 



PROCEDURE 
1. Lesson Preparation and Introduction (10-15 min.) 

Preparation for this lesson would include printing out enough copies of the entrepreneur- 
ship worksheets (p. 6) for each student. Each student should also be given a clipboard and 
pencil to use in the whole group discussion. 

To begin the lesson, the whole class would meet at the large space on the floor, sitting and 
facing the instructor and the board or easel. The teacher would then introduce the students 
to Louis Comfort Tiffany through either the use of the digital or printed images (see next 
page.) The introduction should be simple and brief in discussing how Tiffany was a busi- 
nessman during the late 1800s and early 1900s who invented a new technique for making 
glass called "Favrile" and then marketed it as beautiful artwork in the form of household 
items and decorations. He formed a company. Tiffany Studios, and became a very famous 
artist and businessman in New York City. This should not take more than five minutes. 
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Once the students have heard about Tif- 
fany, his work, and his company, the teacher 
should ask students to turn to the person next to 
them and take two minutes to quickly discuss: 

"Louis Tiffany began his own glassworks 
business. If you were going to start a busi- 
ness all on your own, what kind of business 
might you start?" 

When students are finished, the teacher 
will ask a few students to share their ideas be- 
fore explaining that a business like Louis Tif- 
fany's and like the students' imagined busi- 
nesses are called entrepreneurships. The people 
who begin those businesses are called entrepre- 
neurs. The teacher would then have students 
brainstorm examples of possible (or known) 
entrepreneurships and/or names of people 
whom they believe are entrepreneurs. These 
might be family businesses, famous business 
people, or even their own lemonade stands. 
These would be written on the board. 



The teacher would then ask the following question to the group as a whole: 

"Look at the entrepreneurships on our board. What might an entrepreneur need to know to 
start a business? What might they need to have or get?" 

Students will begin to construct an understanding of the meaning of entrepreneurship 
through brainstorming the skills, knowledge, and tools needed to start an entrepreneurship. Ideas 
should be written up on the board for everyone to see. 

2. Activity: Random Objects and Worksheet (30 min.) 

An important part of Louis Tiffany's entrepreneurship was the new way of producing glass 
that he invented, called Favrile glass. Although the concept of glassmaking and stained glass win- 
dows and items were already hundreds of years old. Tiffany's business was new, different, and 
exciting to his potential consumers because of the beautiful way in which he produced the glass. 
Students will now have the chance to try their hand at taking something already in existence and 
making it new and improved, just as Louis Tiffany did. 

The teacher will bring in or collect a large assortment of common, everyday items to put 
into a bag or place on the table. These can be items such as mirrors, string, balls, notebooks, but- 
tons, plastic silverware, etc. Each child or small group will choose one item either by reaching 
into the bag for a surprise or allowing them to choose their item from the collection (at the 

teacher's discretion). Students will receive and fill out a worksheet (p. ) individually, regardless 

of whether they are working individually or in groups. 

Students' task will be to think about how Louis Tiffany wanted to sell something that had 
already been invented. They are to examine their object and invent a way to improve it or make it 
different, then fill out their worksheets. This activity should take thirty minutes. 
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4. Review and Closure (10-15 min.) 



When the students return with their worksheets, the teacher will either have each group or 
call on individual students to present their objects. Students will share the information on their 
worksheets — what their item is, what they did to change or improve the item, and where and to 
whom would they sell the item? 

The closing activity would be a five minute discussion using the board of brainstormed 
ideas regarding the skills, knowledge, and tools needed to start a business, based on the following 
question: 

"After our activity and thinking more on Louis Tiffany and his Favrile glass, are there any 
more ideas of what an entrepreneur might need to know or have or get? Is there anything 
on our board that we should take off our board?" 

Ideas should be gathered and gotten rid of as needed. All information on the board should 
be saved for the next lesson. 

LESSON EXTENSIONS 

Some possible extensions of this lesson might include: 

• A social studies unit on other famous entrepreneurs in New York State, past and pre- 
sent. 

• A science/art unit on glass-making and Favrile glass. 
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EVALUATION 



In what ways did the students comprehend and apply the whole group discussion to the an- 
swers on their worksheet? Are there connections to the group discussion? Are the connections 
relevant? 

Were the students able to contribute to the conversation in a thoughtful, relevant way? The 

group conversation holds a great deal of the concept-building process, and therefore the students 
participation or lack thereof may indicate difficulty with or a good comprehension of the material. 

What comments or actions made by the children surprised you, and why? How does this 
question bring up a reflection of the many teachable moments to be found within a lesson, whether 
the teacher noticed them at the time or not? Do the kinds of students' comments/actions show 
comprehension and application, or a lack of understanding? 

RELEVANT STANDARDS 
CCSS.ELA-LITERACY.W.4.4 

Produce clear and coherent writing in which the development and organization are appropriate to 
task, purpose, and audience. 

CCSS.ELA-LITERACY.SL.4.4 

Report on a topic or text, tell a story, or recount an experience in an organized manner, using ap- 
propriate facts and relevant, descriptive details to support main ideas or themes; speak clearly at 
an understandable pace. 

CCSS.ELA-LITERACY.L.4.4 

Determine or clarify the meaning of unknown and multiple-meaning words and phrases based on 
grade 4 reading and content, choosing flexibly from a range of strategies. 



Name: 



Date: 



Entrepreneurship Worksheet 

Imagine you are an entrepreneur. Like Louis Tiffany, you want to sell something that has already 
been invented. Choose an object from the bag or table. Examine your object and invent a way to 
make it different and better. Then answer the questions below. Use the back of your paper if 
needed. 

Optional: Draw a picture of your new and improved item! Or simply write its name. 



Object Name: 



If you were an entrepreneur, what about your object would you change or make better? 
Why? 



Where would you sell your improved object? Who would you sell it to? 
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II. PRE-LESSON TWO: Advertisement 



LEARNING GOALS 

• Students will be able to connect in sequence the concept of advertisement to the previously 
explored concept of entrepreneur ship. 

• Students will be able to identify examples of how and why advertisement might be impor- 
tant for a successful entrepreneurship 

MATERIALS AND SPACE 

This lesson would be conducted in the school classroom. Table space should be available 
so that students can work on art projects together comfortably. A large area of rug or floor space 
should be available to allow students to come together with their instructor to engage in whole 
group discussion. 

This lesson will require the following materials: 

• The brainstorm word list from the previous entrepreneurship lesson 

• Student entrepreneurship worksheets from previous lesson 

• A projector (or SmartBoard) with computer 

• Whiteboard (or SmartBoard), or large paper pad (easel size) 

• Printed images of the whole-class discussion Tiffany Studios advertisement (p. 13) 

• Multiples of at least 20 different printed images of Tiffany Studios artifacts on display at 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art (found at http://www. metmuseum. org/collection/the- 
collection-online ) 

• Activity instruction sheets, 1-2 per table (p. 12) 

• Pencils and colored pencils 

• Clipboards 

• Blank white paper 

• Scissors 

• Glue sticks 

PROCEDURE 
1. Lesson Preparation and Review (5-10 min.) 

Preparation for this lesson would include printing out enough copies of the Tiffany Studios 
advertisement printouts (p. 13) for each student, as well as having the image available in a 
larger format on the easel, projector, or SmartBoard for students to see collectively. Tables 
should also be provided with one or two sets of activity instructions, blank paper, pencils 
and colored pencils, and scissors for the lesson activity. Finally, each student should be 
given a clipboard and pencil to use in the whole group discussion. 

To begin the lesson, the whole class would meet at the large space on the floor, sitting and 
facing the instructor and the board or easel. In a brief five to ten minute session, the class 
will review the previous lesson on entrepreneurship, using the brainstorm idea list to fuel 
memory and quickly recall what was said. The teacher would then ask students to take out 
their entrepreneurship worksheets and take a moment to read and remember what they 
wrote. 
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If further review is required, the teacher might ask a few students to remind the class what 
their object was and what they improved or made different, and then specifically who they 
thought would purchase their changed object and why. Then, the teacher should pose the 
following question to the whole class for discussion: 

'Once an entrepreneur has a product to sell, how might they get people to buy it?'' 

The discussion should then segue into the next section and the concept of advertisement. 



TIFFANY STVDIOS 

333-341 FOVRTH ^ENVE 
NEW YORK. 

DECORATORS AND FVRNISHER5i 
DESIGNERS AND MAKERS. 

LEADED GLASS. CABIN ETWOODWORK. 
WALL DECORATIONS. FVRNIWRE. 
HANGINGS. CARPETS AND ORIENTAL 
RVCS.CAS AND ELECTRIC FIXTVRES. 
LAMPS. ART OBJECTS IN CLASS 
AND METAL WORK 



DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES SYBMITTED 
FOR THE DECORATION AND FVRNISH- 
INC OF ENTIRE HOVSES. OR FOR 
SVITES OR SINGLE APARTMENTS. 



^ 1 



















... 


i 












A 1902 Tiffany Studios print advertisement 



2. Whole Class Discussion (15 min.) 



In order to orient the students in the concept of advertisement and to connect their under 
standing to their upcoming visit to the MetropoUtan Museum of Art for the works of Louis 
Tiffany, the class will engage in a fifteen minute exploration and examination of the above 
advertisement. Students will need their pencils, clipboards, and advertisement worksheets 
for this portion of the lesson. 

Because the language in this advertisement may be difficult for the students to process, the 
teacher will read aloud the text, allowing students to follow along with their own copies if 
they wish. The teacher will then instruct the students to go back and find any words of 
which they were uncertain of the meaning and circle those words with their pencil. This 
should take approximately five minutes. 
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When the students have finished circling 
their unknown words, the teacher may spend a few 
minutes discussing the words and their meanings. 
Students will be encouraged to write these mean- 
ings on the back of their papers if they wish. Once 
the unknown words have been explored, the 
teacher will then reread the text from the advertise- 
ment aloud, again allowing the students to follow 
along with the text on their worksheets. 

After this second reading, the teacher will 
lead a discussion with the following questions, be- 
ing sure to write ideas on the board. The resulting 
discussion should take ten to fifteen minutes. 

• Where do you think this advertisement was 
published or found? 

• What do you see in the advertisement? Why do you think Tiffany Studios put that in- 
formation/image etc. into the advertisement? 

• Who do you think the advertisement was speaking to? Who do you think Tiffany Stu- 
dios wanted the advertisement to speak to? 

3. Advertisement Art-Making (30 min.) 

The students will then go to the tables to create their own advertisement for Tiffany Stu- 
dios, using the materials provided for them. The teacher will go over the instructions briefly with 
the students and refer them to the instruction sheets on the tables. Students will have thirty min- 
utes to complete this portion of the lesson, where they will design their own advertisement for Tif- 
fany Studios. Instructions for this activity can be found on p. 12. 

A large variety of Tiffany Studios products should be represented in the printed images 
which will be used for this art-making project. Examples of possible images can be seen below: 




4. Review and Closure (15 min.) 

Once students have finished with the creation of their advertisements, the whole group 
should come back to the rug with their advertisements. Using the questions from the instruction 
sheets, students will have ten minutes to share and explain their advertisements and the choices 
they made in promoting their Tiffany Studios products: 



• What is my advertisement trying to sell? 

• Who do I want to sell the objects to? 

• How will I make people notice my adver- 
tisement? 

Finally to close out the discussion, the 
teacher will ask the following question: 

"We have been seeing, making, and talking 

about print advertisements, or advertise- 
ments on paper. What are some other ways 

besides print advertisements that Tiffany 
Studios could use to advertise their art and 
products?'' 

Designed to segue into the museum visit 
to the Metropolitan Museum of Art, this ques- 
tion will allow students to briefly discuss their 
ideas and thoughts on the concept of advertisements that are not on paper. It will prepare them for 
seeing Louis Tiffany's Garden Landscape and fountain base. This final portion of the lesson 
should take about five minutes. 



LESSON EXTENSIONS 

Some possible extensions of this lesson might include: 

• A social studies/art unit on modem advertising in which students explore the use of 
color, font, and language. 

• The students are tasked to write a paragraph about their advertisement so that they can 
be displayed on a bulletin board. 
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EVALUATION 



In what ways did the students comprehend and apply the whole group discussion to their ad- 
vertisement creation? Since the art-making is designed to be an expression of the students' un- 
derstanding of advertisement in the early 20th century, look for evidence to suggest that the stu- 
dents used the ideas brainstormed as a group about the Tiffany Studios advertisement to create 
their own advertisement. 

To what extent did the students use the questions on the table instructions to create their ad- 
vertisements? Is there evidence that the thought behind the art-making process was driven by re- 
flection on the questions? 

What comments or actions made by the children surprised you, and why? How does this 
question bring up a reflection of the many teachable moments to be found within a lesson, whether 
the teacher noticed them at the time or not? Do the kinds of students' comments/actions show 
comprehension and application, or a lack of understanding? 

RELEVANT STANDARDS 
CCSS.ELA-LITERACY.SL.4.1.C 

Pose and respond to specific questions to clarify or follow up on information, and make comments 
that contribute to the discussion and link to the remarks of others. 

CCSS.ELA-LITERACY.SL.4.1.D 

Review the key ideas expressed and explain their own ideas and understanding in light of the dis- 
cussion. 

CCSS.ELA-LITERACY.L.4.4.A 

Determine or clarify the meaning of unknown and multiple-meaning words and phrases based on 
grade 4 reading and content, choosing flexibly from a range of strategies. Use context (e.g., defi- 
nitions, examples, or restatements in text) as a clue to the meaning of a word or phrase. 
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Table Activity 

Make an Advertisement for Tiffany Studios! 



Louis Comfort Tiffany has asked you to design a new print 
advertisement for Tiffany Studios and the items he has for 
sale. 

Use the pictures of Tiffany Studios products and the mate- 
rials on the tables to design and make your advertisement. 

Think about these questions when you are designing 
your advertisement: 

. What is my advertisement trying to sell? 

. Who do I want to sell the objects to? 

. How will I make people notice my advertisement? 

When you are finished, bring your advertisement and 
come ready to share! 
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Name: Date: 

Tiffany Studios Advertisement 



On the advertisement, circle any words you do not know the meaning of. 







TIFFANY STVDIOS 










■^^"S-^dl FOVRTH /^FNIVF 
r\jvrviri /avi_i>ivju» 

NEW YORK. 

DECORATORS AND FVRNISHERSi 
DESIGNERS AND MAKERS. 






LEADED CLASS. CABINETWOODWORK. 
WALL DECORATIONS. FVRNITVRE. 
HANCINCS.CARPETS AND ORIENTAL 
RVCS.GAS AND ELECTRIC FIXTVRES. 
LAMPS. ART OBJECTS IN CLASS 
AND METAL WORK. 






DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES SVBMrTTED 
FOR THE DECORATION AND FVRNISH- 
INC OF ENTIRE HOVSE5. OR FOR 
SVITES OR SINGLE APARTMENTS. 















TIFFANY STUDIOS 
333-341 Fourth Avenue 
New York. 

Decorators and furnishers. 
Designers and makers. 



Leaded glass, cabinet woodwork, wall decorations, furniture, hangings, carpets 
and Oriental rugs. Gas and electric fixtures, lamps, art objects in glass and metal 

work. 



Designs and estimates submitted for the decoration and furnishing of entire 
houses or for suites or single apartments. 
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III. Visit to the Metropolitan Museum of Art 

The American Wing 



LEARNING GOALS 

• That students begin to connect in sequence the concept of consumerism to the previously 
explored concepts of entrepreneurship and advertising. 

• That students will begin to grasp the concept of art as a commodity in the early 20th cen- 
tury and in relation to the present. 

• That students will have a sense of the importance of aesthetic and art in the lives of New 
Yorkers of the early 20th century. 



MATERIALS AND SPACE 

This lesson will be conducted at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art in the American Wing in 
galleries 700 and 743. Gallery 700 is large, open 
and provides ample light and space for a class to 
meet and view the featured artwork. There are 
also plenty of landmark meeting points which 
make it a perfect place for students to congregate 
and meet. Gallery 743 is more conservatively 
sized, though also accommodating to a large class; 
small groups will explore together in this space. 
This lesson will require the following materials: 

• Trip sheets, one per students 

• Pencils 

• Clipboards 

This lesson will feature the following 
works on display at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art: 

• 1976.105 Garden Landscape and 1978.584 Fountain base for mosaic wall mural 
(Designed by Louis Comfort Tiffany, c. 1905-1915) 

• 25.173a-o. Autumn Landscape (Tiffany Studios, 1923-24) 

PROCEDURE 
1. Introduction and Whole-Group Discussion (35 min.) 

Gathering as a whole class in Gallery 700, the lesson begins in the comer near the Tiffany 
works. The teacher will welcome the students to the Metropolitan Museum of Art and at 
that time review any last-minute reminders on appropriate conduct in the museum if such 
reminders are needed. After the students are settled, the teacher should jump into the les- 
son itself. The first stop is the Garden Landscape and its base, pictured above. 
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Students will be asked to gather around the fountain and 
take a moment to examine it. Teachers should encourage stu- 
dents to walk around it and look at the fountain from all angles 
if they want to, or to get up close or back away. After about a 
minute, the teacher should ask students to offer their initial re- 
actions to the fountain. From these initial reactions, descrip- 
tions, and ideas, the teacher should build the discussion and, 
when appropriate, layering in information about the fountain. 

Garden Landscape and its base was designed by Louis 
Comfort Tiffany somewhere between 1905 and 1915. The mo- 
saic behind the fountain, as well as the 'stones' in the foun- 
tain's base are comprised of Tiffany's famous Favrile glass, 
which was originally created using old, broken, low-quality 
glass bottles. Tiffany felt that the flaws in this kind of glass 
were very beautiful and sought to extenuate them artistically 
rather than hide or get rid of them in his works. The full piece, 
both the mosaic and the base, were actually created especially 
for the Tiffany Studios showrooms, so that guests would be able to see firsthand the craftsmanship 
and beauty of Tiffany's works. Garden Landscape was, by design, an elaborate advertisement for 
Tiffany Studios. 

This discussion should continue for about fif- 
teen minutes before moving a few feet to the gallery's 
comer, where students will study another Louis Tif- 
fany piece — a large stained glass window entitled 
Autumn Landscape, pictured above left. A similar 
process as with the Garden Landscape should begin, 
with students examining and then reacting to the art- 
work. Again, the teacher should layer in information 
about the piece where appropriate to guide and stimu- 
late further discussion. 




Autumn Landscape was 
commissioned in 1923 by Loren 

D. Towle for his palatial neo-Gothic mansion in Boston, though the window 
was never actually installed. The window's design is attributed to Agnes F. 
Northrop of Tiffany Studios. No paint was used to add detail; rather, the en- 
tire landscape image is made entirely of colored Favrile glass, and used the 
full scope of Tiffany Studios' developed 
technique. 

Especially in the context of the 
lesson, the fountain and the window are 
tangible, visual representations of the re- 
sult of the sequence of commerce — en- 
trepreneurship and production to adver- 
tisement {Garden Landscape) to commis- 
sion and purchase {Autumn Landscape). 
Efforts to draw this concept out of the 
discussions of both pieces should be 
made. 
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2. Individual Free-Choice Activity (40-45 min.) 



Students will then be taken to Gal- 
lery 743 for an individual free-choice activ- 
ity. Travel time from Gallery 700 is ap- 
proximately five minutes. Once in the gal- 
lery, there will be an introduction to the gal- 
lery and instructions for completing the 
worksheets. Students will have a choice be- 
tween two worksheets, one which focuses 
on drawing and another which has more 
space to write. Both choices contain guided 
questions for students to answer. 

Students will have up to forty- five 
minutes to find and choose an object pro- 
duced by Tiffany Studios and/or designed 
by Louis Tiffany and complete their work- 
sheet. The teacher should walk around 
and notate the accession numbers of the 
objects that the children have chosen; 
these will be needed for a future lesson. 
Students should also be informed that the object they choose will be returned to in a later lesson, 
for them to keep in the back of their minds. 

After the activity is over, students will reconvene in Gallery 700, near the Garden Land- 
scape, for a final refiection. 

3. Review and Closure (10-15 min.) 

When the students are ready, the teacher will ask each student (some may wish to pass) to 
share one thing they learned during the visit that they felt was important. These tidbits of the stu- 
dents' collected information will vary greatly, but will give the teacher a sense of what the stu- 
dents were each thinking about over the course of the visit. Finally, a found-word poetry circle in 
which each participant says one word to describe the Garden Landscape will close out the visit, 
and the students will get ready to leave the museum. The teacher will collect the trip sheets and 
keep them for later; they will be used in a future lesson. 

LESSON EXTENSIONS 

• A return visit to the Metropolitan Museum of Art to study the artworks of Louis Tif- 
fany's contemporaries, with the intention of constructing a deeper understanding of 
New York culture in Tiffany's time. 

• A unit in geometry and measurement focusing on mosaic creation and structural design 
for windows. 
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EVALUATION 



Did the students comprehend and apply previous knowledge to the work completed on their 
trip sheets? Did students show signs of connecting the pre-lessons to the museum visit? If so, in 
what ways did they connect, and are the connections showing a developing understanding of art 
and commerce in the early 20th century? 

How relevant to the learning goals were the students' reflections on what they learned? Are 

the students applying the whole group discussion to their object studies? And if not, why is this 
the case? 

What comments or actions made by the children surprised you, and why? How does this 
question bring up a reflection of the many teachable moments to be found within a lesson, whether 
the teacher noticed them at the time or not? Do the kinds of students' comments/actions show 
comprehension and application, or a lack of understanding? 



CCSS.ELA-LITERACY.W.4.2 

Write informative/explanatory texts to examine a topic and convey ideas and information clearly. 



Engage effectively in a range of collaborative discussions (one-on-one, in groups, and teacher- 
led) with diverse partners on grade 4 topics and texts, building on others' ideas and expressing 
their own clearly. 



RELEVANT STANDARDS 




CCSS.ELA-LITERACY.SL.4.1 
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Name: 



Date: 



Metropolitan Museum of Art Visit 

Choose one object in the gallery designed by Louis C. Tiffany or made by Tiffany Studios and draw the 
whole object. Then focus in and draw one part of the object in the smaller comer box. 

Finally, answer the questions below. Use the back of your paper if needed. 



What do you think your object was used for? 



Where do you think you might have found this object before it was in the museum? 



Why do you think someone might have wanted to purchase this item from Tiffany Studios? 
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Name: 



Date: 



Metropolitan Museum of Art Visit 

Choose one object in the gallery designed by Louis C. Tiffany or made by Tiffany Studios. Examine the 
object, then answer the questions below. Use the back of your paper if needed. Discuss your observations 
and ideas with those around you if you like. 

Choose a few adjectives to describe your object: 



Use this box to write down notes, ideas, thoughts, and questions about your object. 



What do you think your object was used for? 



Where do you think you might have found this object before it was in the museum? 



Why do you think someone might have wanted to purchase this item from Tiffany Studios? 
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IV. POST-LESSON ONE: Art, Culture, and Commerce 

LEARNING GOALS 

• Students will have a developing conception of how art did and does often reflect what is 
important to the artist and his/her culture, furthering their sense of the importance of aes- 
thetic and art in the lives of New Yorkers of the early 20th century. 

• That students will further their grasp of the concept of art as a commodity in the early 20th 
century and in relation to the present, as well as connect their art to the concepts of entre- 
preneurship and advertisement. 

MATERIALS AND SPACE 

This lesson would be conducted in the school classroom. Ample table space should be 
available so that students can work on art projects together comfortably. A large area of rug or 
floor space should be available to allow students to come together with their instructor to engage 
in whole group discussion. 

This lesson will require the following materials: 

• The students' completed trip sheets from the visit to the Metropolitan Museum of Art 

• The list of the objects that students studied and their accession numbers 

• Printed images of every object studied by students during their museum visit (available at 
http://www.metmuseum.org/collection/the-collection-online ^ 

• A projector (or SmartBoard) with computer 

• Whiteboard (or SmartBoard), or large paper pad (easel size) 

• Design worksheets (p. 24), one per student 

• Pencils 

• Blank white paper 

• Colored pencils 

PROCEDURE 
1 . Lesson Preparation and Review (20 min.) 

The lesson will begin with students together as a whole class group. Each student should 
receive their trip sheet from the visit to the Metropolitan Museum of Art, along with a 
printed photo of the object they personally studied. Students will be given a few minutes 
to look over what they wrote or drew on their trip sheets before beginning a brief review of 
the trip itself and collectively recalling the experience. This may include students contrib- 
uting thoughts about their objects, showing their drawings, explaining what they learned 
about the objects, and their favorite and least favorite parts of the visit. 

When students have refreshed their minds, the teacher will bring up a collection of objects 
which the students viewed during the visit to the museum, either digitally or on paper, so 
that all the students can see. The images should include the Garden Landscape and Au- 
tumn Landscape as the main focal points, and the others should vary in kinds of objects 
(i.e. windows, vases, boxes, and/or fumiture). 
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When students have had a moment to look at the images, the teacher should prompt dis- 
cussion of the objects depicted using the following questions: 



"What differences do you see in these objects? What are the similarities?" 
"Why do you think the objects have these kinds of similarities?" 

"Recall what we learned about Louis Tiffany and his business, Tiffany Studios. Do you 
think Mr. Tiffany was successful as an artist and businessman or unsuccessful? Why 
or why not?" 

"When people commissioned or purchased Mr. Tiffany's art products, what do you 
think was most important to them about the objects they were buying? Why?" 

Ideas generated during the discussion should be 
recorded on the board or easel. Hopefully, this discus- 
sion will bring up the subject of how depictions of the 
natural environment were evident in most, if not all 
of the Tiffany pieces. If not, the teacher may 
guide students toward this conclusion and should 
layer in background information on the impor- 
tance of the natural world to early 20th century 
New Yorkers into the discussion. The teacher 
may pose the following question as a final reflec- 
tion before the activity : 

Thinking about and looking at the objects you 
examined at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, how 
else do you think American people in Louis Tiffany's 
time celebrated the natural environment?'' 

Again, ideas generated during the ensuing discussion should be recorded on the board or easel. 




2. Activity: Design a "Tiffany" Style Art Piece (60-80 min.) 

Students will be sent to the tables and told to imagine that they are Louis Tiffany's design- 
ers for a new line of Tiffany products. Students will be given the option of either creating their 
own Tiffany-style mosaic, similar to the Garden Landscape, a stained glass window like Autumn 
Landscape, or an object similar to those that students may have seen and studied at the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art. This activity will allow students to partake in the design process and think 
about their art piece in terms of what is important to them and their culture, just as Tiffany's art 
reflected what was important to his. Students will be given a design worksheet (p. 24) to use for 
the explanation of their designs and concepts before the next lesson and the culminating Tiffany 
Showroom presentation activity. Students will be encouraged to also use other pieces of paper to 
try out designs prior to putting the final draft on a clean sheet of blank paper. If a student so 
chooses, they may attach an extra piece of paper to their worksheet to show their design process. 

3. Review and Closure (15 min.) 

After student s have completed their designs, they should remain at their tables. The 
teacher will instruct the students to take a few minutes to show their design the person next to 
them and explain what it is, why they decided to design it, and why and how it reflects what is im- 
portant to them. When the partners have exchanged ideas, they will each present their partner's 
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work and explain to the class as a whole what their 
partner told them — what it is, why their partner 
decided to design it, and why and how it reflects 
what is important to their partner. 

The closing activity will be for the teacher 
to explain the plan for not only creating these 
items they have just designed, but also to explain 
how they will be presenting their artwork and what 
they have learned in a setting similar to Tiffany's 
Showrooms at 333-341 Fourth Avenue to others 
outside of the classroom, such as families, teach- 
ers, and other classes of students. 

LESSON EXTENSIONS 

Some possible extensions of this lesson might in- 
clude: 

• A social studies or science lesson in 
which the class visits and explores one 
of the parks in New York City which 
came out of the early 20th century and 
the increased interest in the natural en- 
vironment. 




Students are charged with researching how much the materials to make one of Tif- 
fany's windows cost in the 1900s. Then, using the dimensions of the window found on 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art collection site, estimate about how much the window 

cost to make. 



EVALUATION 

In what ways did the students comprehend and 
apply the whole group discussion to their de- 
signs? Look for evidence to suggest that the stu- 
dents used the concept of art as a reflection of cul- 
ture in their designs. 

What comments or actions made by the children 
surprised you, and why? How does this question 
bring up a reflection of the many teachable mo- 
ments to be found within a lesson, whether the 
teacher noticed them at the time or not? Do the 
kinds of students' comments/actions show compre- 
hension and application, or a lack of understand- 
ing? 
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RELEVANT STANDARDS 
CCSS.ELA-LITERACY.W.4.2 

Write informative/explanatory texts to examine a topic and convey ideas and information clearly. 
4.2.A 

Introduce a topic clearly and group related information in paragraphs and sections; include formatting 

(e.g., headings), illustrations, and multimedia when useful to aiding comprehension. 

4.2.B 

Develop the topic with facts, definitions, concrete details, quotations, or other information and examples 

related to the topic. 

4.2.C 

Link ideas within categories of information using words and phrases (e.g., another, for 

example, also, because). 

4.2.D 

Use precise language and domain- specific vocabulary to inform about or explain the topic. 
CCSS.ELA-LITERACY.SL.4.2 

Paraphrase portions of a text read aloud or information presented in diverse media and formats, 
including visually, quantitatively, and orally. 

CCSS.ELA-LITERACY.SL.4.3 

Identify the reasons and evidence a speaker provides to support particular points. 
CCSS.ELA-LITERACY.SL.4.1 

Engage effectively in a range of collaborative discussions (one-on-one, in groups, and teacher- 
led) with diverse partners on grade 4 topics and texts, building on others' ideas and expressing 
their own clearly. 




Name: Date: 



Design Explanation 



What is the object that you have designed and what is it used for? 



Who would you sell this object to and why? 



Explain why and how this object reflects something important to you and your culture. 



Optional: What else do you want us to know about your design? 
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V. POST-LESSON TWO: Tiffany Showroom 



LEARNING GOALS 

• Students will be able to connect their understanding of art, commerce, entrepreneurship, 

advertisement and culture to their own artwork and use it in the art-making process. 

• Students will be able to demonstrate understanding of the points explored in this curricu- 

lum through their art-making, label creation, and presentation of artwork. 

MATERIALS AND SPACE 

This lesson would be conducted in the school classroom. Ample table space should be 
available so that students can work on art projects together comfortably, and then later display 
their work. 

This lesson will require the following materials, which are available at most craft stores 
and in bulk online: 

• Students' design worksheets from the previous lesson 

• White, air-dry clay 

• Very strong glue (such as Gorilla Glue or Superglue) 

• White glue (such as Elmer's Glue) 

• A variety of glass mosaic tiles, precut 

• Various colors of acrylic paint 

• Gold, copper, and silver colored acrylic paints 

• Paintbrushes of all sizes 

• Simulated leading glass paint (black) 

• Various colors of glass paint 

• Stiff, clear plastic sheets (should be able to be cut with scissors) 

• Smocks 

• Cardboard 

• Duct tape and packing tape 

• Aluminum foil 

PROCEDURE 

1. Lesson Preparation (5 min.) 

The teacher should pass out the students' designs for their objects from the previous les- 
son and explain that they will now be using the materials provided to create their de- 
signs to emulate Louis Tiffany's style. Students should be broken up into groups de- 
pending upon what kind of object they are creating. 
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3. 
4. 

5. 
6. 



2. Creating the Designs (2 days; 45-60 min. sessions) 

Any design which includes three or two- dimensional mosaic sec- 
tions should follow these instructions: 

1 . If making a three-dimensional piece (like Garden Landscape), 
build the structure with cardboard, aluminum foil, and/or duct tape. 
If making a two dimensional mosaic, cut the desired shape of card- 
board. 

2. Form air-dry clay around pieces of cardboard to make it stiffer. 
Put a drop of glue on the place where you intend to place a mosaic tile. 

Press the tile into the clay and on top of the glue. Repeat until design is complete. 
Let air-dry overnight. 

Use metallic paint to add Favrile-like "imperfections" to your artwork. Let dry. 
Optional: For a glossy look, take a wide brush and gently paint Elmer's glue all 
over the artwork. Let dry. 




Any design which requires three-dimensional sections without 
mosaics should follow these instructions: 



1. 



2. 
3. 



5. 



Using cardboard, aluminum foil, and/or duct tape, mold the 
shape of your piece. Make sure all the sides are sturdy and 
do not bend easily. 

Form air-dry clay around the shape. Let dry overnight. 
Use acrylic paint to cover the object in whatever colors, pat- 
terns, and images the student's design calls for. Let dry. 
Use metallic paint to add Favrile-like "imperfections" to 
your artwork. Let dry. 

Optional: For a glossy look, take a wide brush and gently paint Elmer's glue all 
over the artwork. Let dry. 




Any stained glass window designs should follow these instructions: 



Using a blank piece of paper, draw your design exactly the size you want the win- 
dow to be. 

Place the drawing underneath the clear sheet of plastic. 

3. Trace over the drawing with black simulation leading paint. Let 
dry overnight. 

4. Paint in the leftover spaces with glass paint to achieve the desired 
design. Let dry. 

5. Mount the "window in a free-standing cardboard structure so that 
the light can shine through using packing tape. 
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3. Preparing Labels (40 min.) 

In order for students to present their artwork, they will create their 
own labels from the information on their design worksheets. In their labels, 
students should explain briefly what their object is, to whom they would sell 
it, and how it reflects something important to them and their culture. Stu- 
dents should be prepared to talk about their piece further and explain to visi- 
tors information beyond the short label. 

Finally, in preparation for the showroom event, the teacher and stu- 
dents will work together to create signage and a group label to inform visitors 
that they have now been transported to the early 1900s at Louis Tiffany's 
showroom on Fourth Avenue. These will be posted in the classroom on the 
day of the presentation. All labels and signs will be handwritten, then typed 
up by students (or teachers, if time and resources do not permit) and printed 
to be attached to the tables in front of their objects. 

4. Tiffany Showroom Presentation (60-90 min.) 



Imagine now that the completed artworks have been 
approved by Louis Tiffany to be sold in his showroom on 
Fourth Avenue. The flnal, culminating project of this cur- 
riculum will allow students to draw upon their knowledge 
from throughout the unit to present, explain, and answer 
questions about their own artwork. 



Students will set up their artwork on tables and be 
stationed with their piece as visitors from outside the class- 
room visit their 'Tiffany Showroom." These visitors may 
be families, teachers, other classes, or even the public. Stu 
dents may also visit the artwork of their fellow students. The 
teacher should make a point of observing the students as they 
present in order to evaluate the success of the curriculum as a whole 




5. Review and Closure (15-20 min.) 



This time should be devoted to the students' reflections and self-evaluations of their 
presentations during the Tiffany Showroom. The conversation should be student-driven and 
guided by the teacher only if students stray from the topic at hand. This will be a wonderful 
way for the teacher to take notes for evaluation and discover how students made sense of what 
they were learning throughout the unit. The closing activity will be a simple circle in which the 
students will each offer one word which sums up their experience with learning about Louis 
Comfort Tiffany, his artwork, and his business. 
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LESSON EXTENSIONS 

• Students will continue their study by researching and writing a report about a New York 
entrepreneur and/or artist of their choice. 

• Students will create a post-showroom bulletin board with images of their artwork and labels 
to explain their work, for the rest of the school to enjoy. 

EVALUATION 

In what ways did the students comprehend and apply the activities, discussions, and 
knowledge from the curriculum to their art-making and presentations at the Tiffany 
Showroom ? Look for evidence to suggest that the students synthesized the concepts of entre- 
preneurship, advertisement, and art as a cultural and personal reflection to create their artwork 
and present their material. 

What comments or actions made by the children surprised you, and why? How does this 
question bring up a reflection of the many teachable moments to be found within a lesson, 
whether the teacher noticed them at the time or not? Do the kinds of students' comments/actions 
show comprehension and application, or a lack of understanding? 

RELEVANT STANDARDS 
CCSS.ELA-LITERACY.SL.4.1 

Engage effectively in a range of collaborative discussions (one-on-one, in groups, and teacher- 
led) with diverse partners on grade 4 topics and texts, building on others' ideas and expressing 
their own clearly. 

CCSS.ELA-LITERACY.SL.4.4 

Report on a topic or text, tell a story, or recount an experience in an organized manner, using 
appropriate facts and relevant, descriptive details to support main ideas or themes; speak 
clearly at an understandable pace. 



CCSS.ELA-LITERACY.SL.4.5 

Add audio recordings and visual displays to presentations when appropriate to enhance the 
development of main ideas or themes. 
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Resource Appendix 




Books: 

Rothman, H. K. (1998) Devil's Bargains: Tour- 
ism in the Twentieth-Century American West. 
Lawrence, KS: The University Press of Kansas, 
(for teacher only) 

McDaniel, M. (201 1) The Industrial Revolu- 
tion. Scholastic Books (for students) 

Slavicek, L.C. (2009) New York City's Central 
Park (Building America: Then and Now). Chel- 
sea House Publishing, (for students and teach- 
ers) 

Kohl, M. F. (2008) Great American Artists for 
Kids: Hands-On Art Experiences in the Styles 
of the Great American Masters. Bright Ring 
Publishing, Inc. (for students) 



Websites: 



The 1900 House (http://www.pbs.org/wnet/1900house/) 

This website allows children to click through a home from the United States, 1900, and get a feel for the culture 
and decor style of Louis Tiffany 's era. 



The Metropolitan Museum of Art Collection (http://www.metmuseum.org/collection/the- 
coUection-online/) 

The entirety of the Metropolitan Museum of Art's collections online, including images, accession numbers, and 
background information on each piece. Some pieces may have more information than others. 



Biography of Louis Comfort Tiffany (http://www.metmuseum.org/toah/hd/tiff/hd_tiff.htm) 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art explains Tiffany 's career. 

Louis Tiffany's Obituary, New York Times (http://www.nytimes.com/leaming/general/ 
onthisday/bday/02 1 8.html) 

A primary source from the New York Times on January 18th, 1933. Details the artist's work, accomplishments, 
and business in detail. 
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